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EDITORIALS 


—Some of the basic yet 


CHANGING THE often overlooked values of 
MENTAL PROCESS advertising are interest- 


ingly outlined in the layman’s language on another 
page of this issue. Mr. Webb, who knows these values 
from first hand experience, reminds the reader that 
advertising is the missing link between production and 
consumption, and without it there can be no mass pro- 
duction and by implication, of course, no general avail- 
ability at prices people can afford to pay. 


In view of the fact that the Canning Industry is 
considering the advisability of a consumer advertising 
and promotional eifort, Mr. Webb’s remarks are par- 
ticularly apropos. 


There’s no point in reviewing the message of Mr. 
Webb here, but there are one or two points that might 
well be emphasized. He quotes a prominent banker as 
saying—‘The banker (the staid, old conservative 
banker) is coming to realize that public interest is not 
necessarily a permanent possession. It can be won 
only by skilled competition in a world where every 
devise is mobilized to win the notice and stimulate the 
action of the average man or woman from the time of 
rising to the hour of going to bed.” () Parentheses 
ours. If the average canner subscribed to that theory, 
the canned foods advertising program would have 
been launched long before now, but many canners still 
cling to the old fashioned idea that all canned foods 
are a necessity and that they, therefore, do retain 
permanent possession of the public interest. With 
frozen foods production increasing by leaps and 
bounds (see asparagus and squash packs, page 7, this 
issue), and with greatly improved handling and trans- 
portation facilities for fresh produce, nothing could be 
further from the truth. 


One other, which in our mind describes the most 
important function of advertising, and which many 
so-called point-of-sale merchandising experts would 
have us overlook—Says Mr. Webb: “Psychological 
tests have proved conclusively that the average person 
makes a mental purchase long before it is physically 
consumated. This mental purchase is made long before 
the customer passes the counter, and sometimes even 
before the purchaser has the money.” Continuing, he 
says, and the following italics are ours, “Jf we examine 
our minds, we will find a storehouse of commodities 
which have been purchased mentally.” Stop just a 
moment and examine your mind to prove to yourself 
just how true this statement is. In many cases you 
will have even picked out the brand, the size, the style, 
etc., haven’t you? Granting you have the money, the 
only thing necessary for a sale is that it be made avail- 
able to you, and sometimes you can be persuaded to 
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buy even if you don’t have the money. Isn’t that so? 
Also many times you are prompted (by your own de- 
sire or by your wife) to go out in search for it your- 
self. All this is the result of an impression gained 
from advertising messages. In other words, the stage 
is set for the order taker. 


Now let’s digress a minute to consider by inference 
at least, the good that can be accomplished by an edu- 
cational program built around canned foods. That 
even ordinarily well informed persons can have sales 
resisting ideas about canned foods, was brought out 
rather strikingly the other day in an address by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, on the occasion of the 6th 
Anniversary of National Vegetable Week, July 30 to 
August 8. In a prepared radio message Secretary Ben- 
son said: “The industry selects this first week in 
August as it is the time when vegetable production is 
coming to a peak. It is a reminder to the housewife 
that prices are lowest at this time. The supply is 
plentiful and the canning and preserving of the surplus 
will insure a good supply next fall and winter when 
prices go higher and the supplies decrease. Jt is the 
vegetable industry’s way of disposing of surplus. It 
is the sort of self help program that keeps agriculture 
free. I greet the industry and wish it every success.” 


Read it again, for it’s hard to believe these are the 
words of the Secretary of Agriculture. If that gentle- 
man, with all of the facilities of USDA at his disposal, 
believes that canning and preserving is a surplus or 
salvaging operation, how can we expect the rank and 


. file of consumers, our customers, to believe otherwise? 


Is that type of thinking conducive to more sales of 
processed foods? We seriously doubt it. On the other 
hand, if Mr. Benson, and the average consumer knew 
that many thousands, yes millions of hours had gone 
into the breeding of special vegetable varities for pro- 
cessing, if he knew that the total annual acreage for 
vegetable crops for processing is nearly equal to that 
for fresh crops, and that acreage of certain vegetables 
for processing like corn, peas, asparagus, lima beans, 
beets, cucumbers, and tomatoes is far in excess of the 
fresh vegetable acreage, then we believe he would have 
a far greater respect for the processing industry. And 
in the case of the general public, at least, that in- 
creased respect would mean increased purchases. 


Not that it will substitute for an educational pro- 
gram, but for the sake of the record, we are sending 
Mr. Benson a copy of these editorial remarks. The 
industry itself will have to decide whether or not it 
will pay to change the consumers’ mental process. 
With respect to canned foods, let’s hope the decision 
is reached and action taken long before next January. 
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Most large canning companies have organized their 
work under sales, production, field and quality control 
departments. The problems of each are time absorb- 
ing and manifold. 


In many small and medium sized plants, the direc- 
tion of all of these activities are in the hands of one 
person, usually the owner. He has a few key personnel 
who are carried on the payroll throughout the year and 
then struggles to find sufficient labor to operate the 
plant when the crops are ready. It suffices to say that 
migratory or seasonal workers are not always the 
most desirable or intelligent. 


The plant operator kas numerous duties to perform 
so that he frequently overlooks details that contribute 
to poor quality and irregularity of his output, or to 
spoilage and financial loss. This is paricularly true 
where the plant has a very short operating season and 
packs only one commodity. A few of the outstanding 
shortcomings of such an operation that have been 
observed by the writers will be set forth. 


Just prior to the opening of the season the plant 
will be cleaned and necessary repairs will be made. 
At this time the canner will vaguely remember that a 
technical representative of his can supplier had pre- 
viously suggested the removal or alteration of some 
handling equipment. He immediately proceeds to make 
the change using his own inventiveness without con- 
tacting the field research man who could prevent 
further mistakes from being made. As an example 
of this nature, the imperfect covering of wooden 
equipment with metal might be cited. This type of 
construction has enhanced rather than alleviated spoil- 
age hazards. 


In some tomato canning plants, juice recirculating 
systems have been installed that are difficult to keep 
clean. If the juice is heated, it is often kept at tem- 
peratures of 100°-130° F. The lower temperature is 
opitmum for the growth of many types of mesophilic 
spoilage organisms and the upper range for the 
growth of thermophilic types. Numerous cases of 


by 


spoilage losses and off flavors have been traced to such 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


OPERATIONAL CHECKS 


installations. Juice that is prepared for addition to 
canned tomatoes should be kept cold or at tempera- 
tures of 170° F. or above. 


TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION 


At the very outset of the season, the operator should 
thoroughly instruct sorters, trimmers, and packers, by 
showing them what to discard or cut away, and how 
to fill cans. Those feeding cans into the lines should 
be cautioned to remove damaged, bent or distorted 
cans. If plain or enamelled cans are to be used, the 
cannery workers should be informed so that everyone 
will quickly be aware of any change or substitution. 


The personnel responsible for preparing brines, 
syrups or sauces should be required to check weigh 
each ingredient and to accurately measure the volume 
of water used. In addition they should taste each batch 
prepared. This simple precaution will prevent the 


omission of an ingredient or the possible double -: 


dosage. 


An operator that has been properly trained should 
be placed in charge of the can closing machines. He 
should constantly check up on the machine operation 
by visual examination of the cans and by pulling down 
the double seams at least twice daily. The responsibil- 
ity for changing codes should be assigned to the 
same man. 


The thermal process should be guarded by using an 
indicating paint on representative cans in each crate 
or by the use of Cook-Cheks. When this is done the 
warehouse crew must be instructed to carefully ob- 
serve each crate of cooled cans that is delivered to 
them. If the indicator has not changed color the crate 
should be returned for reprocessing. In addition, those 
engaged in unloading crates or piling out should be 
cautioned to observe cans that are imperfectly double 
seamed and report their presence to the plant 
manager. 

Continuous pressure cookers are equipped with 
recording thermometers and control devices. These 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Aduertising a Necessity! 


By HERBERT T. WEBB 
General Manager 
Red & White Corporation 


For a number of years this country 
has cocked a querulous eye at advertis- 
ing. People have wondered about, re- 
belled at it, marveled at it, derided it, 
analyzed it, debated it, and conferred 
about it—and read it. Advertising has 
argued with them in their magazines 
and in their newspapers, shouted at them 
from posters, twinkled at them from 
electric lights, stared at them from car 
cards, and beckoned to them from shop 
windows. Even the air has proved to be 
a very practical vehicle for this amazing 
element in our national life. Advertising 
talks to us and sings to us and plays for 
us, gliding into our homes on radio and 
television waves at the rate of 180,000 
miles a second. It sends aviators into the 
blue to draw letters a mile high. It even 
talks to us from the clouds. 


Advertising has been called a_ phe- 
nomena, a profession, a business, an art, 
a selling force. It has been described as 
written salesmanship, as a science, as a 
cultural influence, and as bunk. 


Since it is here and since it seems to be 
helping in some way to build most of the 
substantial business enterprises, there is 
an evident tendency to cock the eye less 
querulously and with more interest. More 
and more people are asking quite hon- 
estly, “What’s it all about?” For ex- 
ample, let us consider an inventor work- 
ing in the dim light of a basement plan- 
ning and scheming and working fever- 
ishly to perfect a new type of radio. He 
builds a model which costs him hundreds 
of dollars to perfect. His next step is to 
interest capital to finance the building of 
a laboratory. 


Then great engineers take this new 
contribution to mankind and build tre- 
mendous machines which can stamp out 


parts by the thousands. In Florida, 
Maine, Oklahoma, and the Northwest, 
there are thousands of homes waiting 
for this new marvel of communication. 


Why should men invest their money in 
machinery, laboratories and factories? 
What gives them the confidence to create 
a factor that turns out radios by the 
thousands? The answer is simple; they 
know that they have at their command 
the “missing link” between production 
and consumption—the powerful medium 
known as advertising. Without it the 
inventor would be forced to build these 
radio sets by hand, each one costing hun- 
dreds of dollars. He would not have a 
mass market to sell. He would have to 
tell his story by word of mouth, passing 
the information on to his friends and 
their friends. Demand would be local. 
He could not reach out thousands of 
miles and into millions of homes and tell 
his story without the use of modern ad- 
vertising media. 


Every worthy enterprise has at its 
command this phenomena, this scienee, 
this salesmanship, this profession or this 
art known as advertising. Call it what 
you may, advertising definitely influences 
the mass mind to become conscious of 
your product, and it creates a desire in 
that mind for possession. 


FUNCTION 


Now let us consider the functions of 
advertising: 

1. It is first designed to acquaint 
others with a service, a person, or a 
thing. 


2. It is designed to move and to dis- 
tribute merchandise, commodities, or 
services. 


3. It should endeavor to creat a favor- 
able impression and to build that elusive 
quality known as goodwill into every 
transaction. It has been found that with- 
out quality and without service the pres- 
tige of a name cannot long be maintained. 


Permit me to quote Mr. Guy Emerson, 
formerly Vice-President of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York City, 
who stated that “The banker is coming 
to realize that public interest is not nec- 
essarily a permanent possession. It can 
be won only by skillful competition in: 
a world where every device is mobilized 
to win the notice and stimulate the ac- 
tion of the average man or woman from 
the time of rising to the hour of going 
to bed. 


“Therefore, advertising is like creat- 
ing a melody, and this melody must pre- 
dominate in the minds of the consumer 
and must be played and replayed in 
order to be ever-present and a constant 
reminder.” 


MENTAL PURCHASE 


Now let us consider the mental pro- 
cesses of the average person. Selling is 
completely a mental process. Psychologi- 
cal tests have proved conclusively that 
the average person makes a mental pur- 
chase long before it is physically consum- 
mated, This mental purchase is made 
long before the customer passes the 
counter, and sometimes even before the 
purchaser has the money. If we examine 
our minds we will find a storehouse of 
commodities which have been purchased 
mentally. There are items which we have 
bought before, such as shoes, hosiery, 
clothing, and motor cars. There are 
items which you have in your possession 
or your wife has in her pantry. There 
are other commodities which your friends 
have mentioned to you and which you 
have placed in your mental storehouse to 
purchase at some future date. I pur- 
chased a Rolls Razor mentally long be- 


Continental Can’s wide variety of products is collected into this 
graphic round-up window display that highlights the company's 
“Tailor-Made Package Service” slogan. The display shows Conti- 
nental’s geographic scope and illustrates its diversity of manu- 
facture with samples of metal cans, fibre drums, paper cups, 
steel containers, crowns, cork products, military containers, spe- 
cialty boxes, aerosols, and paper and flexible packages. The 
figure of “the friendly tailor” stands with tape poised to measure 
the needs of Continental customers and custom-tailor their 
orders to fit. This eye-catching window is in the Continental 


Can Building in New York City. 
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fore Jack Elton bought it in Canada and 
shipped it to me. 


Some of these mental purchases have 
names and labels. You say to yourself 
unconsciously, “I am going to buy a Ford 
Motor Car or a rain coat”; or your wife 
has probably thought, “I will buy her 
Rogers Silverware or linen napkins as a 
wedding gift.” In some cases the brand 
name is associated with the item, which 
is called brand familiarity. 


Besides these commodities which are 
bought mentally, your mind contains 
many more in various stages of consum- 
mation. For example, I have heard 
someone say, “Next year I am going to 
buy a Ford because I believe that it will 
be so improved that I cannot consider 
any other car.” This sale is a potential 
sale and is a known quantity. With the 
consuming mind ever in need of replac- 
ing merchandise already possessed and 
with the constant urge of possession 
which is ever present in every mind the 
manufacturer has most of the sales re- 
sistance licked before he presents his 
product. 


At this point the value of being well 
known is paramount. Whether the house- 
wife is just going to buy groceries or 
going to buy Red & White food products 
depends entirely upon the impression 
brand names have made upon her mind. 
Therefore, brand familiarity is an ex- 
tremely valuable asset. The tendency of 
the consumer to discriminate between 
brands is today greater than a few 
years ago. The greatest educational 
force we have today is advertising, and 
it is the most important factor in creat- 
ing brand preferences. 


The tendency of all of us is to think 
that we are more generally known than 
we really are. We are influenced by biased 
opinions, I dare say that you can go into 
many of our own neighborhoods of your 
own city where you have been operating 
for several years and make a house to 
house canvas which would reveal that a 
large percentage of people have not even 
heard of Red & White. 


Several years ago a psychological test’ 


was given to the students of the Univer- 
sity of California, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
and Columbia University to determine 
brand familiarity and to discover the 
reason why some brands were more fa- 
miliar to the student body than others. 
This test was simple and involved the 
psychological principle of association. A 
questionnaire was passed out to the stu- 
dent body which contained a list of com- 
modities with a blank space beside each 
in which the student was asked to write 
in the name of the first brand which 
came to his mind. For example, the com- 
modity chewing gum was chosen and 98 
per cent of the students wrote the name 
Wrigley’s beside the commodity, and on 
down the line there was a definite prefer- 
ence for many well known national and 
local brands. 


CREATIVE EFFORT 


Advertising, in order to be successful, 
must create action. The planning for 
creative advertising must spring from 
within. In order to impress you with 
what I mean by creative effort, let me 
pause here for a moment and tell you 
about an incident that happened to me a 
few years ago. 

It was after midnight. Three of us 
were pacing the floor outside the operat- 
ing room. One of my companions was a 
Chicago furniture man and the other 
his assistant. For two hours, we had 
waited for the surgeon to come out and 
tell us that the little boy would live. 
Although the accident was unavoidable, 
we realized that the life and the future 
of the taxicab driver depended upon the 
skill of that surgeon. At last the door 
opened, filling the passageway with the 
odor of ether. A nurse came and then 
the surgeon, staggering with exhaustion, 
telling us with his tired eyes even before 
he spoke that the boy would live. I shall 
never forget that moment. 


With a burst of emotion, this furni- 
ture man whose son was lying in that 
room, rushed forward with gratitude to 
grasp the surgeon’s hand. His assistant 
and I were too overcome to speak. We 
stood mute, filled with admiration for 
this man who by his skill and heroic de- 
votion to his task had saved a human 
life. When the surgeon had reached the 
elevator, he turned and said, “I am 
tired, this is my fourth operation today.” 
He smiled and through the tired lines of 
his countenance there shown a rare light 
of supreme happiness which shall re- 
main with me always. 


I knew in that instant that in his work, 
this man had experienced the greatest 
thrill in the world. We spoke of this as 
we left the hospital. We knew that he 
had found that something that we. had 
been hunting for all of our lives. His 
complete satisfaction in a job well done 
seemed to transcend in value any other 
possible compensation in terms of money, 
position, professional standing, or influ- 
ence. His was the supreme happiness 
which gives the constant reward to a 
man who brings to his job the fires of 
creative effort. 


Every hour has left imprints of his 
efforts and his personality on those 
about him. Each day the world is better 
for his having lived. He has refused to 
follow blindly the beaten trails of un- 
thinking effort. He has creatively built 
into his task that something which is 
new, unique, fresh, and original. The 
formula which we can all apply in our 
daily task is striving to create tools by 
which we can influence others to action. 
The only lasting satisfaction in this life 
comes as a result of creative effort. To 
know this, to incorporate it as a part of 
one’s attitude, to apply it in every hour 
of the day is to achieve that something 
that all men have striven to attain since 
time began. A mother’s creative contri- 
bution to the world is her son. A sur- 
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geon’s creative contribution to the world 
is his work well done. A Red & White 
store operator’s contribution is the pro- 
viding of the necessities of life at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The salesman on the street or behind 
the counter can contribute greatly to 
the welfare of mankind and stimulate 
people to action by creative selling, and 
advertising is a part of creative selling. 


“HAWAIIAN HARVEST” 
—DOLE FALL PROMOTION 
THEME 


Newspaper advertising, national maga- 
zine advertising, plus television and radio 
advertising in certain markets will set 
the pace this Fall for another store-wide 
Dole Hawaiian Harvest promotion. An- 
nouncement advertising breaks the week 
of September 18, and the pressure will be 
maintained for the rest of that month 
and well into October. 

Dole this year will have one of the 
greatest packs in the company’s history 
according to reports from the Hawaiian 
Islands. The Dole cannery is running 
very close to capacity—and the fruit is 
of excellent quality. It is interesting to 
note that in one day a few weeks back 
the cannery packed a little better than 
165,000 cases. That’s really operating, 
and they can promise ample supplies to 
back up the retailers’ own efforts. 

Pineapple—responds actively to pro- 
motion and merchandising. It can, for 
example, be aggressively promoted with 
such other food items as meats, salad 
ingredients, ice cream, cake mixes and 
gelatin desserts, to name just a few. 

Dole Hawaiian Harvest is the kind of 
promotion that covers a store from 
wall to wall, from check-out stands to 
the storerooms. It is a “go with” pro- 
motion that gives the retailer—in Pine- 
apple—a single-item, store-wide tie-in. 

Dole Hawaiian Harvest will feature 
the whole Dole line—including Fruit 
Cocktail, Frozen-Fresh Concentrated 
Pineapple Juice and Frozen-Fresh Pine- 
apple Chunks. There will be a complete 
package of point-of-purchase material 
for the retail] unit—banners, wire-hang- 
ers, shelf talkers and price cards. 

Form 3542 


CLAY AND WOODRUFF ELECTED 
AMERICAN EXPRESS DIRECTORS 


The election of General Lucius D. 
Clay and Robert W. Woodruff as direc- 
tors of American Express was an- 
nounced recently by Ralph T. Reed. 
president, at headquarters in New York. 

General Clay, the former Commander 
in Chief of the U. S. Forces in Europe 
and U. S. Military Governor of Ger- 
many, is Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Continental Can Company, 
and Mr. Woodruff is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and Director of 
the Coca Cola Company in Atlanta, Ga. 
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Frozen Packs Continue Upward Trend 


First reports of 1953 frozen vegetable 
packs issued last week by the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
clearly indicate the freezing industry is 
setting its sights for another record year 
in 1953. The 1953 asparague and Spring 
spinach packs each established new 
records thus continuing a trend begun 
in 1949, following two years of adjust- 
ment after the 1946 housecleaning. 


ASPARAGUS 


The 1953 pack of Frozen Asparagus 
reached 32,198,082 pounds, a_ higher 
total than in any past year. A prelimi- 
nary tabulation by the Association indi- 
cates a pack increase of nearly 27 per- 
cent over the 1952 pack of 25.5 million 
pounds and nearly 14 per cent over the 
previous record pack of 1946 totaling 
28.3 million pounds. Pack in the East 
and South increased from 11.3 million 
pounds in 1952 to 15.3 in 1953; in the 
West from 13.5 to 16.6 million pounds, 
while the Midwest showed a reduction 
from .67 to .27 million pounds. 


Container-size usage in 1953 showed 
a continuation of trends established in 
previous years. The 10 oz. size became 
even more important, rising from 11 
million pounds in 1952 to 24.4 million 
pounds in 1953, thus accounting for vir- 
tually the total retail pack. The remain- 
ing small volume (.3 million pounds) of 
retail pack went into 8 oz. and 12 oz. 
sizes. 

The 2% pound size continued as the 
dominant institutional size (7.4 million 
pounds), and there was very little insti- 
tutional pack in any other sizes—and 
none in sizes of more than 10 pounds. 


SPRING SPINACH 


Another big gain has also been regis- 
tered by the spring pack of frozen Spin- 
ach. The 1953 pack moved up to 66,- 
887,060 pounds—nearly 15 _ percent 
greater than last year’s record high pro- 
duction of 58,286,756 pounds. 


Production in the East and South ad- 
vanced this year from 20.7 to 23.3 mil- 
lion pounds and the Western pack con- 
tinued moving upward from 37.6 to 43.6 
million pounds, another new record high. 


The big development in container-size 
usage was the extensive adoption of 
smaller sizes for retail packs. Some 28% 
million pounds were packed in 11 oz. and 
12 02. sizes. These sizes were unimpor- 
tant last year (2.8 million pounds). A 
concurrent development was the signifi- 
cant decline in the use of the 14 oz. size 
from 41.5. to 23.4 million pounds. 


The 3 pound size continued as the 
major institutional pack. Nearly 12 mil- 
lion pounds were packed in this size, 
while the pack in 2% pound containers 
was reduced from 6.2 to 1.8 million 
pounds. 
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in 1953 


During the past five years the spring 
pack has averaged approximately 55 
percent of total annual production rang- 
ing from 46 percent in 1948 to 63 per- 
cent in 1952. 

See 1953 “Almanac” page 326 for 
total annual production figures of both 
asparagus and spinach, 1946 thru 1952. 


STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


In view of this 27 and 15 percent in- 
crease in these packs—asparagus and 
spring spinach—respectively, it’s inter- 
esting to note that the July 1 stocks of 
frozen asparagus were but 11.5 percent 
above a year ago, while spinach stocks 
were nearly 22 percent above last July 
1. In figures the July 1, 1953 and July 
1, 1952 stocks respectively were: 
Asparagus 19,872 and 17,824—spinach 
69,879 and 57,314 thousand pounds... . 
In other words, asparagus is moving 
relatively better than spinach and some 
carryover stocks of spinach are yet to 
be disposed of. 


RECORD SALES FOR HEINZ 


Sales of H. J. Heinz Company for the 
firm’s 84th fiscal year were seven percent 
higher than the previous year and were 
the largest of any year in the company’s 
history, H. J. Heinz II, president, an- 
nounced recently in the annual report to 
stockholders and employees. 


For the fiscal year which ended April 
29, 1953, Mr. Heinz stated that consoli- 
dated sales of the company totaled 
$219,573,998 with sales of the American 
company amounting to $145,797,760, a 
gain of 3 percent and sales of foreign 
subsidiaries in total advanced 14 percent. 

Operating profit of the company rose 
to $13,869,887, up 28 percent from last 
year’s $10,852,300, avhile net income 
after taxes was $5,546,512, compared 
with $5,812,359 for 1952. Earnings per 
share were $3.09, as compared to $3.25 
per share a year ago. 

“The most significant development 
affecting our business in recent years has 
been the spectacular growth of self- 
service stores, which now do 79 percent 
of the total grocery business in the 
United States,” Mr. Heinz stated. “In- 
tense competition and growth of self- 
service emphasize the need for continu- 
ous and effective advertising and sales 
promotion.” 


NEW ITEMS 


The firm’s fiscal year was highlighted 
by the introduction of a number of new 
varieties and packages. Strained Cream 
of Tuna, Strained Banana Custard Pud- 
ding, Junior Chicken Noodle Dinner and 
Junior Apple Tapioca Pudding were ad- 
ditions to the expanding Baby Food line. 
New pickle products included Hot Dog 
Relish, Sour Cocktail Onions and Sweet 
Pickled Cauliflower. 


cHoPPED SPRI BROCCOLI 
irom 


CHOPPED SPRING BROCCOLI is the 
newest edition to the Seabrook Farms 
quality line of frozen vegetables. The 
new arrival is similar in appearance to 
its first cousin “Calabrese Broccoli’, ex- 
cept that it is planted in the fall and 
harvested in the spring. This is the first 
time it has been packaged and quick 
frozen. Says Seabrook, it is not only 
extra green, tender, mild, and delicious, 
it is extra high in important vegetable 
minerals, an excellent source of Vitamins 
A and C, and therefore, extra nutricious 
and healthful. 


A successful innovation during the 
year was the packaging of two or three 
Genuine Dill Pickles in plastic bags. 
Lamb Stew, Beef Stew and Chicken Stew 
with Dumplings were developed pri- 
marily for sale to lunch counters and 
restaurants, but the consumer’s reception 
was so satisfactory that the individual 
size packages are now being made avail- 
able for purchase in grocery stores. 


A family size package of Baked Beans 
and a family size package of Cooked 
Spaghetti were introduced to meet the 
demand for larger packages of these 
varieties. 

More than two years’ analysis, experi- 
mentation and design culminated in the 
introduction of new labels for most of 
the company’s products. New labels 
were adopted for Jellies, Soups, Baked 
Beans, Pickles, Cooked Spaghetti and 
Baby Foods. 


In addition to 12 factories in the United 
States, Heinz also operates plants in 
England, Australia and Canada. 


OPTIMISTIC 


In commenting on the future outlook 
of the company, Hr. Heinz said, “We 
believe that the management of each 
Heinz Company is stronger, more ex- 
perienced and more able than at any 
time in our history, and that it is com- 
petent to face the problems and to take 
advantage of the opportunities of the 
future. With a good organization, well 
diversified products, efficient and im- 
proved production facilities and sound 
merchandising and sales promotion poli- 
cies, we are justified in being optimistic.” 
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OZARK DATES 


Secretary Joe Talbert has announced 
that the Fall Meeting of the Ozark Can- 
ners Association will be held at the 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo., on Fri- 
day, Nov. 6, 1953. 


CHANGE MEETING DATES 


Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America and National Retailer-Owned 
Grocers have revised the dates for their 
1954 conventions and will meet concur- 
rently Jan. 31-Feb. 3 at the Congress 
Hotel, in Chicago. The dates were 
changed to eliminate conflict with other 
food trade meetings next January. 


SUGAR BROKERS ORGANIZE 


The sugar brokers of Philadelphia 
have organized the Philadelphia Sugar 
Brokers Association with Raymond J. 
McCormick, President; Clifford S. Bailie, 
Vice-President; and Walter F. Sparks, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The purpose of the 
Association is to promote the best inter- 
ests of all of those engaged in the sugar 
industry, and to aid in the enforcement 
of the aims and purposes of the Na- 
tional Sugar Brokers Association. 


50th ANNIVERSARY 


W. H. Achter, president of the Iola 
Wholesale Grocery Company of Iola, 
Kans., celebrates his 50th anniversary 
with that company this month. 


Mr. Achter started with the company 
as a billing clerk in 1908, and has 
headed the organization since 1907. 


MORRISVILLE TO GET NEW 
PROCESSING LAB 


The New York State Agricultural & 
Technical Institute at Morrisville, which 
has done an outstanding jcb in training 
young men for the food industry, and 
particularly for the canning industry, 
will get a new processing laboratory 
building. The sum of $130,000 has been 
appropriated by the State for the proj- 
ect. Mr. Roy Whipple, head of the Food 
Technology Division at Morrisville, this 
month spent several days in Albany con- 
ferring with the architect on plans for 
the new building. The Education Com- 
mittee of the New York State Canners 
& Freezers Association, which was 
largely responsible for establishing the 
course, under the leadership of Fern 
Shannon in 1945, had met with State 
officials on numerous occasions to en- 
courage the appropriation of funds for 
this building. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


W. P. WHITE 


PHIL WHITE HEADS WHITE CAP 


Phil O’C. White, active for many 
years in the affairs of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, and a 
former Director, became the new Presi- 
dent of the White Cap Company, Chi- 
cago, on July 31. Phil succeeds William 
P. White, who has headed the firm since 
its incorporation in 1926. The former 
President has entered retirement but re- 
tains his membership on the Board of 
Directors and the Executive Committee. 
In addition to assuming the responsibil- 
ities of the Chief Executive, Mr. Phil 
White will continue to head up the Re- 
search and Field Engineering Division. 
George P. White has been named to the 
new post of Chairman of the Board and 
also Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He will continue as Director of 
Sales. Forty-Niner Robert P. (Bob) 
White becomes the firm’s Secretary. He 
will continue with his sales activities. 

The White Cap Company manufac- 
tures the well known Vapor Vacuum 
Seals and sealing machines, and for 
many years has assumed a leading: posi- 
tion in the field of packaging foods in 
glass. 


DOLE DIVIDEND 


The Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Honolulu, T.H., has declared a dividend 
of 20 cents a share on its stock. It was 
the first since August, 1951, and goes to 
about 6,000 stockholders. 


ENTERS BUSINESS 


Lee G. Mere has resigned as sales 
manager of the canned meat division of 
the Dubuque, Iowa, Packing Co. He has 
entered the food ‘distributing business 
for his own account at Greenville, S. C. 
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SOLD OUT 


On July 17 the last space available for 
the Second Canadian National Packag- 
ing Exposition was sold. The Exposition, 
which was so successful last year, will 
be held November 3, 4 and 5 in the Auto- 
motive Building in Toronto. 


GETS COMMITTEE POST 


George W. Jenkins, president of 
Publix Super Markets, Florida food 
chain, has been appointed chairman of 
the prize committee for the 20th annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Food Chains, which will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Sept. 27, 28, 29, 
30. 


LADY’S CHOICE EXPANDING 


Nathan Smooke, president of Lady’s 
Choice Foods, San Francisco, Calif., has 
annuonced the purchase of property ad- 
joining the plant at 23rd and Minnesota 
St. for future planned expansion, 


BREA PLANT ENLARGED 


The plant of the Brea Canning Co., 
Brea, Calif., is being enlarged, with 
emphasis on increased warehouse space. 
This concern, whose activities have to do 
with the processing of citrus fruits, 
changed hands recently and is now 
headed by Herry Amenta as president. 
The plant processes and cans orange 
juice, grape-fruit juice and blended juice. 
The addition of lines other than citrus 
juices is under consideration. 


TUC CUT-ALL ATTACHMENT 
GETTING RESULTS 


The far reaching effects of the New 
TUC Cut-All attachment for TUC corn 
cutters were underestimated, according 
to a report by The United Company fol- 
lowing observations in six plants this 
season. Up to August 10 most of the 
corn received in Tri-State plants, ac- 
cording to the announcement, had been 
poorly and unevenly developed, due to 
the intense heat. This, the announcement 
continues, “is the kind of corn which 
reflects all corn cutter weaknesses and 
accentuates feeder problems. You would 
never know the fact from observing the 
smooth, steady TUC cutter operation: 
where the Cut-All attachment is being 
used.” 

The new Cut-All attachment intro 
duced this year for TUC cutters, is de 
signed to eliminate multiple chokes. I 
is said that successive ears cannot go 
through the machine uncut or incor 
rectly cut, thus virtually eliminating ali 
corn waste at the cutters. No recondi- 
tioned TUC cutter of any model without 
Cut-All attachments will be furnishe« 
again by the company. 
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C.M.GS.A. SHOW OF SHOWS 


“The Canning Industry’s Show of 
Shows; A Show Like TV—To Hear and 
See” has been announced as the theme 
of the 47th Annual Exhibit, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, by 
Hal Johnston, President. The Exhibit 
will take place Saturday, Jan. 23, to 
Wed., Jan, 27, at Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City. Exhibit hours will be 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily except Sunday 
(1-5:30 p.m.) and Wednesday (10 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m.) 

Sixty door awards will be made—12 


each day—to Canners attending the Ex- — 


hibit. The awards, which include TV 
sets, radios, typewriters, cameras, lug- 
gage, and electrical appliances, will be 
made one-half hour prior to Exhibit clos- 
ing each day. 

Mr. Johnston asserts that the Techni- 
cal Conferences which met with such 
wide acclaim during last year’s get- 
together will be expanded and enlarged 
for the 1954 conclave. Plans for the Con- 
ferences are now being worked out co- 
operatively by the N.C.A. and_ the 
C.M.&S.A. and _ will be announced 
shortly. 


Schedule of other events of interest 
to those attending the convention will 
be the following: 


State Associations Secretaries’ Din- 
ner, time and place to be announced. 

C.M.&S.A. Past Presidents’ Dinner, 
Friday, Jan. 22, 7:30 p.m., West Room, 
Claridge Hotel. . 

49’ers 5th Annual Meeting, Friday, 
Jan. 22, 5 p.m., Board Room, Claridge 
Hotel. 1st Annual 49’ers Service Award 
to be made at 5:30 p.m. Cocktail Party 
for 49ers and special guests, 6 p.m., 
Claridge Park Lounge. 

Old Guard Society’s Informal Cocktail 
Party and Buffet Supper, Saturday, Jan. 
23, 6 p.m., Park Lounge and Trimble 
Hall, Claridge Hotel. Members, guests 
and their ladies invited. 


Officially these “youngsters” get together occasionally to consult with John Eliot 
Warner (third from right), concerning the operation of Canners Exchange, a spe- 
cialized insurance program offered the industry by Lansing B. Warner, Ine. Un- 
officially it’s like old home week for these gents have been getting together on 
industry matters (in many respects guiding the course of the industry) for upwards 
of 50 years. With such stalwarts as these by his side, Mr. Warner has every right 
to be smiling. From left to right (as if everyone didn’t know): Douglas C. Townson, 
Curtice Brothers Company; Mare C. Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc. (new- 
est member of the Advisory Committee); E. N. Richmond, Richmond-Chase Com- 
pany; Mr. Warner; Edward B. Cosgrove, Green Giant Company; F. A. Stare, Stokely 


Foods, Inc. 


The 1954 Sunday Evening Musicale, 
Sunday, Jan. 24, 8 p.m., Warner’s 
Theatre on the Boardwalk. Arrange- 
ments are now being completed for a 
brilliant starring aggregation and an ex- 
citing surprise announcement of the out- 
standing attraction will be released 
momentarily. 

Young Guard Banquet and Entertain- 
ment, Monday, Jan. 25, 7:30 p.m., 
American Room, Hotel Traymore. 

C.M.&S.A. Caribbean Cruise, Tuesday, 
Jan. 26; Captain’s Dinner, 7 p.m., Chal- 
fonte Hotel; Shore Party, 9 p.m., Had- 
don Hall. 


GETS LOBLAW CONTROL 


Garfield Weston is reported to have 
acquired an additional 100,000 shares of 
Class B Loblaw Groceterias stock, giv- 
ing him control of 300,000 of the 508,300 
outstanding shares of the Canadian 
chain’s stock. 


In addition, Mr. Weston is reported to 
have acquired the holdings of the late 
F. K. Morrow in Loblaw, Ine., operat- 
ing a grocery chain in the United States, 
giving him virtual control of the U. S. 
operation as well. 
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cases. 


Typical applications of Schmidt's new “color-coating” process 
are shown above. The method is said to bring new lustre and 
brilliance to printing on such items as floor display stands, like 
the “S and W” example here; shipping cases; and corrugated 
containers of any type. Slight additional cost of the new process 
is said to be more than offiset by the increased promotional 
power the brighter colors bring to display stands and shipping 
Simplified warehousing and inventory procedures also 
may be gained by color-coating, through use of different hues 
to distinguish various types of merchandise in a firm’s line. 
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WASHINGTON 


FACTORY INSPECTION BILL 
NOW LAW 


With the signature of President 
Eisenhower, the Factory Inspection Bill 
became Law a few days after Congress 
adjourned on August 4. As reported last 
week, the Bill passed the Senate in ex- 
actly the same form as it passed the 
House. The industry, however, received 
a bad scare when the Senate Committee 
Report was presented. The report sug- 
gested that the Bill would provide the 
authority to inspect formulae, technical 
qualifications of personnel, and consumer 
complaint files. When the Bill came to 
the floor of the Senate, however, it was 
brought out that the Committee Report 
had not been seen by members of the 
Senate Committee until after it had been 
printed, and after the Bill had been 
placed on the Senate calendar, and the 
report had been written without the 
knowledge of any member of the Com- 
mittee. 


The House Committee had taken a 
great deal of pains to establish the fact 
that it was the intent of Congress that 
these broad provisions very definitely 
did not apply. The Senator in charge of 
the Bill advised the Senate that if the 
report of the Senate is in any way in 
disagreement with the report of the 
* House, he had no objection to the inter- 
pretation of the printed report of the 
House. With this in mind the Senate 
passed the Bill. It should be remembered 
that these broad provisions are exactly 
the same as those fought by industry 
during committee hearings when the Bill 
was being considered. 


CANNED TOMATOES AND PASTE 
FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced Aug. 7 an offer to buy canned 


tomatoes and tomato paste from the . 


1953 pack for use in the National School 
Lunch Program. 


Offers of canned tomatoes will be con- 
sidered on No. 10, No. 2%, and No. 2 
can sizes, but No. 10’s are preferred. 
Purchase of tomato paste will be limited 
to No. 10 size cans. The purchases will 
be made on an _ offer-and-acceptance 
basis. 


Offers should be submitted to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C., by Sept. 11 for canned toma- 
toes and Sept. 14 for canned tomato 
paste, for acceptance not later than 
Sept. 18, 1953. Further details concern- 
ing this purchase may be obtained from 
Claude S. Morris at the above address, 
telephone RE 17-4142, Ext. 2781. 
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BRAITHWAITE RETIRES 
FROM COMMERCE 


Mr. William E. Braithwaite retired on 
July 31 from the Commodity Standards 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
after more than 44 years of Government 
service. At the time of his retirement he 
was Chief of the Packaging and Hos- 
pital Equipment Section. 


He commenced his long service in the 
Department at the National Bureau of 
Standards in 1908 as a clerk, and in the 
following years held positions of increas- 
ing importance. He has specialized in 
the application of Simplified Practice 
and Commercial Standards in the fields 
of containers, packaging, materials han- 
dling, and miscellaneous products. The 
Simplified Practice Recommendations 
and Commercial Standards prepared by 
and under his supervision are utilized 
by producers, distributors, and users 
throughout the Nation. 


During his active work in the project 
field, Mr. Braithwaite has assisted many 
industries, including the canning indus- 
try, in the development and maintenance 
of simplified practice recommendations 
and commercial standards. His work has 
been commended many times, and many 
letters have been received from indus- 
tries and associations commending his 
work. He is recognized as a specialist 
in the fields in which he has worked, and 
his replacement will indeed be difficult 
because of his specialized experience and 
knowledge. 


He also prepared many articles for 
publication and delivered many speeches 
before industry groups on the subject of 
simplification and standardization in the 
field in which he worked. He always 
brought to his work an unfailing en- 
thusiasm and interest which was instru- 
mental in furthering the purpose of the 
Department in aiding and fostering. -in- 
dustry. He was so well known in many 
industries that his retirement will be a 
keen loss to the Department and to 
industry. 


SUGAR USERS GROUP PROTSTS 
ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


In a letter dated July 28 to Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, the Industrial 
Sugar Users Group protested a July 22 
announcement providing an additional 
100,000 tons to the domestic sugar re- 
quirements estimate of 1953. That ac- 
tion, said the letter, signed by Gordon 
Pickett Payton, lends further grievance 
to U.S.D.A.’s apparent support of the 
“high price for consumers” policy, 
adopted by the Democratic Administra- 
tion. Many members of the group, of 
which the National Preservers Associa- 
tion is one, feel that the Republicans 
have been giving sugar consumers a 
“rawer” deal than did the Democrats. 
Sugar prices, they point out, are at pre- 
sent higher than they have been for 30 
years, despite the fact that there are 
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ample supplies in Cuba. They charge 
USDA with persistently maintaining a 
consumption estimate that is lower than 
realistic, thus keeping the price of sugar 
pegged at a higher price than it should 


SEEK REMEDY FOR 
DRY ROT OF BEANS 


Plant disease specialists at Cornell’s 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. are 
attempting to unravel the mysteries of 
dry rot in table beets and to find a 
remedy for this major disease problem 
of New York State beet growers. 


The best information available at pres- 
ent indicates that the trouble is due to a 
combination of fungi which attack the 
beets. A species which causes damping- 
off in young beets and another distinct 
type of fungus which then enters the in- 
fected tissues are believed responsible 
for the trouble. The damping-off stage 
is called the acute phase of the disease, 
while the second fungus produces the dry 
rot or chronic phase. 

“Beet growers are constantly faced 
with the possibility of losing an entire 
crop from dry rot since beet processors 
are reluctant to buy beets from fields in 
which dry rot is present even though only 
a small proportion of the crop may be 
infected,” says Dr. John J. Natti, Station 
plant disease specialist. 

“Although the disease does not occur 
every year, sporadic outbreaks during 
some years cause severe losses,” he 
states. 

The first symptoms of the acute stage 
appear soon after the seedlings emerge 
when roots of wilting seedlings show 
water-soaked areas at or slightly below 
soil level, explains Doctor Natti. Infected 
beets that recover from this acute stage 
may develop chronic dry rot which is not 
easily detected until the beets attain a 
diameter of more than half an inch. Ef- 
fective control of the trouble has not yet 
been developed, but experiments are 
under way aimed at the acute or damp- 
ing-off phase of the disease. It has not 
been successively controlled by seed 
treatment. 


SIDNEY DAVIDSON 


Sidney Davidson, 53, president of the 
East Pembroke Canning Corporation, 
East Pembroke, N. Y., head of the Fos- 
ter Canning, Inc., Napoleon, Ohio, and 
an officer of the Foster Canning Co., 
Farmingdale, N. J., died Aug. 6, 1953, 
at his home, New York City. 

Mr. Davidson was well known through- 
out the canning industry. He entered 
the food business, operating as a broker, 
with offices on Hudson Street, in ‘1920, 
and later entered the canning business. 
He was a pioneer in the canning of pet 
foods and began marketing these items 
in 1926. 
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MAINE SARDINE AD 
CAMPAIGN 


Details of an extensive advertising and 
promotional campaign for the Maine 
Sardine Industry have been announced 
by Richard E. Reed, executive secretary. 
The promotion, the largest that the sar- 
dine packers have yet undertaken to pro- 
mote a season’s catch, will be based on 
the theme “More Protein Per Penny in 
Sardines from Maine.” 

The campaign, which is now under- 
way, is a direct approach to carefully 
chosen market areas through local media. 
Sizeable black and white advertisements 
will be carried in six store-distributed 
publications — Woman’s Day, Family 
Circle, Better Living, Everywoman’s, 
American Family, and Western Family 
—beginning in October, 1953, and run- 
ning through June, 1954. 


Twenty 2-color and black and white 
advertisements of varying size will be 
run in The American Weekly (24 cities), 
and independent Sunday supplements in 
newspapers in Nashville, Tenn.; Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Houston, Tex.; and Denver, Colo. 


A 26-week schedule of 1-minute live 
local radio announcements, covering 45 
markets and utilizing the Spanish lan- 
guage in the Texas area, is currently in 
work. The program consists of a series 
of “flights” of six or seven weeks’ dura- 
tion. Many stations are on a continuing 
18-week schedule. 


The campaign will be augmented by 
numerous merchandising activities in 
stores carrying Maine sardines from the 
industry which numbers twenty-seven in- 
dividual packers and 44 plants. Special 
material for shopping cart and jumble 
basket displays is being made available 
to merchants upon request. 


Mr. Reed commented that the greatest 
emphasis will be placed on sales during 
peak selling seasons, but that the cam- 
paign is planned on a year-round basis. 


VITA-PAK FOODS, 
INCORPORATED 


The canning plant in Upland, Calif., 
which in recent years has been packing 
under the Vita-Pak label has been taken 
over by VITA-PAK FOODS, INC., a 
new corporation recently formed. Opera- 
tions will start about September 1, ac- 
cording to Alfred S. Karlsen, president 
of the new corporation. Robert D. J. 
Bakker has been appointed assistant- 
manager in charge of production. Felix 
Castellini will be superintendent in 
charge of the plant. 


Mr. Karlsen has been in the food in- 
dustry for the past twenty-five years, 
representing avrious American accounts 
for their export to European countries. 
He has also been operating his own fac- 
tories in the Netherlands. 

The company will be represented in 
the New York area by Steinhardter & 


Nordlinger, 105 Hudson Street, who 
have been representing Mr. Karlsen’s 


European firm well over forty years. 


HYBRID CORN SPECIALIST 
OFF TO EUROPE 


Dr. Donald F. Jones, chief geneticist 
at The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, has been invited to pre- 
sent a paper at the International Con- 
gress of Genetics, to be held at Bellagio, 
Italy, from Aug. 24 to 31. He and Mrs. 
Jones sailed for Italy on Aug. 12. 


The Connecticut geneticist is one of 
the world’s leading authorities on 
genetic theory, as well as being widely 
known for his development of the dou- 
ble-cross method of producing hybrid 
corn. 


While abroad, Dr. Jones will visit the 
northern corn-growing regions of Spain 
as a guest of the Spanish government, 
and will consult with scientists of that 
country who are breeding hybrid corn. 


He has also been invited to visit 
hybrid seed corn producing firms in 
Italy, France and England to bring their 
scientists up to date on methods of corn 
breeding being used in the United States. 
Most of the producers have expressed 
particular interest in Dr. Jones’ “pollen- 
sterile” corn, which has made it possi- 
ble to eliminate the laborious work of 
hand-detasseling from the production of 
hybrid corn seed. 


YOU CAN STOF. RIGHT HERE "octssinc 


--- ROBINS HAS WHAT YOU NEED! 


. Robins is headquarters for 
the most complete line of 
. feod processing and han- 
dling machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


And that isn’t Robins’ 
only claim to fame! The 


Blanchers « Conveyors 
Cutters Elevators 
Feed Reels « Fillers — 
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Robins line is dependable 
because it has grown with Robins for 
98 years. That is your assurance that 
every item is modern, well made 
and constructed . . . has a record 
of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


Let your Robins representative 
advise you... he knows your in- 
dustry ... he knows your problems. 
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WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation. 


AK Robins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Graders Hoists 
Picking Tables 
Retorts Slitters 


Snippers Washers 


Wherever you look. 


Youll see ROBINS! 
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MARKET NEWS 


PEACH, CORN, BEAN AND BEET OPENINGS 


This past week might very well be 
termed “price week” in the canned foods 
markets. Following the settlement of the 
California cannery workers strike, peach 
prices were received in abundance in all 
important markets. First prices on Mid- 
West and Eastern corn also began to 
make their appearance during the week. 
Beet prices were named in Wisconsin, 
and some bean prices were heard from 
New York. Indiana is still holding off on 
tomatoes and tomato product prices, as 
is California. Cocktail prices are ex- 
pected momentarily and salmon prices 
are becoming more general. 

The trade is busily comparing lists 
and not hesitating to take in needed 
items, although the tendency to buy only 
what, and in amounts needed, continues. 
This inventory policy is so general that 
many canners are concerned about the 
small quantities appearing on shipping 
instructions, some feeling it may be 
necessary to place a service charge on 
orders below a minimum level because of 
the high cost of handling. 


TOMATOES—Speaking of prices and 
policies, the bold step taken during the 
week by the Hungerford Packing Com- 
pany will be of interest to all quality 
packers, and particularly tomato can- 
ners. More about this in the next column. 
But while we’re on the subject of toma- 
toes, the present market for Tri-State 
standard 303 tomatoes is $1.12% to 
$1.15, barely enough to recover costs. 
Not too many are being offered at that 
price, since it represents the usual early 
season effort of underfinanced canners in 
need of cash to continue operations, yet 
enough are offered to establish the mar- 
ket at that level. By the grapevine we 
understand Indiana has its sites set a 
good bit higher, as do responsible can- 
ners in the Tri-State area. 


PEACHES—But to get back to open- 
ing prices this week, peaches are gen- 
erally offered at $2.80 to $2.85, $2.50 to 


$2.55, and $2.35 to $2.40 for fancy, choice - 


and standard halves and slices respec- 
tively. Other details on other sizes are 
reported in the columns of resident cor- 
respondents, following this column. A 
nationally advertised brand of Clings 
was offered at $2.05 and $2.97% for 
303’s and 214’s, both halved and sliced, 
while 8 ounce sliced was offered at 
$1.27%. This is about the usual differ- 
ential between the independents and the 
nationally advertised brand. Buyers are 
taking peaches willingly at these prices, 
as they permit lower retail prices, which 
augers well for increased consumer ac- 
ceptance. 

It’s interesting to note, also, that the 
same nationally advertised brand of 
apricots was offered out at the same 
prices prevailing before the strike, $1.35, 
$2.15 and $3.85 on 8 ounce, 303’s and 
2%’s unpeeled halves. $1.121%, $1.70 and 
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$2.60 on 8 ounce, 303 and 2% whole un- 
peeled; and $1.70, $2.20 and $3.45 on 
whole peeled 8 ounce, 303’s and 214’s. 


CORN—First prices on new pack corn 
held the trade’s interest. Scattered offer- 
ings from the Midwest fell within the 
following pattern: whole kernel golden 
fancy 8 ounce $.105, 303’s $1.50 to $1.55, 
12 ounce vacuum $1.55, 10’s $9.25 to 
$9.75; cream style golden fancy was 
listed at $1.02%, $1.45 and $9.00 for & 
ounce, 303’s and 10’s respectively. These 
prices, about the same as spot and well 
under last year’s opening, are considered 
reasonable and calculated to attract good 
early business. The packing of both corn 
and beans in Wisconsin was slowed down 
last week by muddy velds. 

First prices on Eastern corn were 
heard from Maryland’s Harford County 
during the week, and it’s not surprising 
that these are a good bit higher than 
Mid-Western prices. While rains last 
week undoubtedly will help later plant- 
ings of corn, yields on first plantings 
were greatly reduced by the dry weather. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, company 
reports range from an estimated 60 per- 
cent to 110 percent crop. Fancy whole 
kernel golden was offered out of Mary- 
land at $1.65 for 303’s, and creamstyle 
fancy at $1.45, with extra standard 
creamstyle at $1.35. Fancy shoepeg was 
listed at $1.75 and many are reported 
overbooked. Shoepeg 10s’ are quoted at 
$10.00 with fancy creamstyle white at 
$1.67% for 303’s. 


PEAS—There’s a good demand for 
standard peas in both the Mid-West and 


the East. Tri-State standards are steady 
at $1.10 to $1.15 for Alaskas, and $1.15 
to $1.20 for Sweets. 


SNAP BEANS—During the week one 
large buyer created some uncertainty 
but not too much weakness by circulat- 
ing a report that a substantial block of 
standard cut beans had been offered at 
$1.25. Pressed for more information, the 
buyer admitted he hadn’t yet examined 
for quality and so not accepted at that 
time, with the usual implication, of 
course, that if they were accepted, that 
would be the market for standard cuts. 
Actually this item is strong at $1.30 to 
$1.35, and canners have yet to catch up 
with the demand. 

While the crop picture on beans is not 
entirely clear at this point, it’s reason- 
able to assume that beans are in for 
another good year. The Northwest has 
more orders than they can handle. After 
a light start New York is now into 
beans in full swing. Crop (including 
cabbage, carrots, beets and corn) looks 
excellent now following rains. Tri-State 
beans were spotty, from good to poor to 
“no pack” with the outcome a light pack. 
Pennsylvania describes the situation as 
“very poor”, with estimates varying 
from 20 to 28 percent of normal, with 
prospects of less than a 50 percent pack. 
Rain will help the late crop in that State, 
but many companies do not pack a late 
crop of beans. Wisconsin beans were 
looking particularly. good before the 
heavy rains of last week. Just what the 
situation is now following extremely 
muddy fields, is not known at this writ- 
ing, but adding it all up it would seem 
that beans will be good property again 
this year. 


HUNGERFORD TO PACK TOMATOES ONLY ON FIRM ORDER 


The Hungerford Packing Company of 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania, this week 
(Aug. 12) in one bold move stepped 
right out of the speculative canned 
tomato market. President Bill Free, Sr., 
announced on that date, that the firm 
will not pack any tomatoes this year that 
are not sold before hand. In other words, 
all tomatoes will be “custom packed”, 
giving customers exactly the quality, 
style and container size they want, but 
“at a price determined by the seller”. 
Says Mr. Free, “I don’t personally know 
how the trade will react to these prices 
—but I do know that if we are to stay 
in business we’ve got to quote prices 
based on our historical background of 
costs. Otherwise we’ll take our loss by 
selling our contracted tomatoes by the 
basket to other canners at whatever 
price they’ll bring during the season.” 

The firm offers No. 2 fancy whole 
tomatoes at $2.40, No. 2 fancy tomatoes 
$1.97%, and No. 2 extra standards at 
$1.68. Extra standard 303’s are offered 
at $1.58 f.o.b. Hungerford. Standard 
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tomatoes if, and when produced, will be 
sold on a spot basis only at prices in line 
with the quoted market at the time of 
availability. 

On orders for annual requirements 
prices will not be subject to either up- 
ward or downward revision during the 
life of the agreement. Delivery terms on 
orders for annual requirements shall call 
for one-third delivery of total contract 
by December 1, another one-third by 
February 28, with the final one-third de- 
livery of total contract by June 1, 1954. 
Any unshipped balance on this progres- 
sively scheduled shipping plan shall be 
billed by the seller on regular terms, on 
the dates specified. 

The trade announcement said_ that 
“orders for prompt shipment, or delayed 
delivery, must be in our hands prior to 
Saturday, September 5, because on that 
day we must finalize the size of our 1953 
pack. All orders are taken subject to 
our ability to procure proper raw stock 
conducive to packing the grades and 
qualities called for, and in the case of a 
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partial crop failure,proration will apply 
equally to all customers.” 


The trade announcement continues 
“We want to continue serving, and serv- 
ing well, those customers who have been 
loyal to us over a period of many years. 
It has not been difficult to arrive at our 
selling prices this year because we have 
simply taken the actual cost of raw stock 
at its contract price, and added the cost 
of an efficient manufacturing operation 
—plus a very nominal profit to ourselves. 
We are going to pack all the tomatoes 
our regular customers want and need, 
but no more. We will not pack a single 
case of tomatoes for speculation.” 


PEA PACK REPORTS 


By August 5 reports from operators 
of 73 of the 112 pea canning plants op- 
erating in Wisconsin this year, had re- 
ported a total number of cases of all 
sizes packed to that date of 8,256,915 
cases. 75 plants (of a total 116) oper- 
ated by the same companies last year 
reported a total of 7,850,920 cases. The 
1953 figure represents about a 5 percent 
increase. These reports were submitted 
to the Wisconsin Canners Association. 
At that time pea canning was still in 
progress at five or six plants in the 
State. This acreage was in Northern 
Wisconsin where fields were extremely 
muddy from heavy rains and standing 
water, so that some of this remaining 
acreage was skipped. 

Later bulletin dated August 13, final 
veport—ineluding estimate for3 canners 
still packing and one canner not report- 
ing—Total pack 12,510,082 actual cases 
compared with a 1952 pack of 12,092,667 
actual cases or up 3.4%. Basis 2’s 1953 
pack 11,209,625 compared with 11,003,915 
cases last year or up 1.9%. Report shows 
a decrease of half million cases of 
alaskas, 375,000 cases of early sweets 
and an inerease of 1,320,000 cases of 
other sweets. 

A 55 percent increase in the pea pack 
in Pennsylvania compared with last year 
was reported to the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association by all 18 pea packers in 
the State. A total cf 1,164,561 actual 
cases were reported compared with 743,- 
S25 cases in 1952. This represents an 
increase of 420,736 actual cases. The 
Alaska pack, according to the report, in- 
reased from 302,369 cases to 461,597 

ses, while the Sweet pack increased 
yom 441,456 cases to 702,964 cases. 


YEAR-END KRAUT REPORT 


ne pack of sauerkraut from August 
52 to August 1, 1953 totaled 8,106,504 
, basis 24 No. 2’s, according to fig- 
released August 10 by The National 
t Packers Association. This figure 
valent to 579,036 barrels) compares 
a 1951-’52 pack of 7,712,152 cases 
368) barrels). 
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Stocks remaining from the 52-53 
pack on the August 1 cut-off date 
amounted to 1,729,462 cases (123,533 


barrels) compared with 1,529,150 cases 
(109,225 barrels) prior year and 
2,817,920 cases (201,280 barrels) August 
1, 1951. 


Shipments August 1, 1952 to August 
1, 1953 totaled 7,906,192 cases (564,728 
barrels) compared with 9,000,922 cases 
(642,923 barrels) prior year. Shipments 


during July 1953 totaled 399,154 cases: 


(28,511 barrels) compared with 389,382 
eases (27,813 barrels) last July and 
389,354 eases (27,811 barrels) July 1951. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Tomato Buying — Sustained De- 
mand For Tri-State Peas—-Some Corn 
Prices Named — Demand For Beans Con- 
tinues Ahead Of Supply —- Many Name 
Peach Prices—Blueberries To Open High— 
Citrus Steady—Talking Higher Prices For 
Sardines — Jap Tuna Advanced 


By “New York Stater’’ 


New York, Aug. 13, 1953 


THE SITUATION—With more open- 
ing prices coming through this week, the 
trade is sitting back and comparing lists 
of the various packers before doing any 
extensive buying. Meanwhile, however, 
there has been a good volume of day-to- 
day buying, with distributors making re- 
placements in a steady stream to avoid 
lost sales because of out-of-stocks. 


THE OUTLOOK—With so much talk 
of a post-Korea recession in business, 
inventory planning for the closing quar- 
ter of the year is occupying the atten- 
tion of top management. Current indica- 
tions are that distributors, in both the 
chain and wholesale grocery fields, will 
continue to operate on a limited inven- 
tory basis, and that replacement buying 
will be held to immediate and near-term 
needs until the economic horizons clarify 
further. 


TOMATOES—Moderate buying of to- 
matoes is reported this week, and the 
market is generally held at inside figures 
of 95 cents for standard 1s, $1.15 for 
303s, $1.80—$1.85 for 2's, and $6.25 and 
upwards for 10s, f.o.b. tri-state canner- 
ies. These prices are generally regarded 


-as low, and barring any sustained glut at 


the canneries, the trade is inclined to 
look for an upturn in values when buying 
shows improvement. In the midwest, 
standards are quoted at $1.35 for 2s and 
$2.00 for f.o.b. 


PEAS—New York State canners this 
week opened on peas, with fancy 303s 
quoted at $2.35 for 1 and 2 sieve, $1.85 
for 3 sieve, $1.75 for 3-4-5 sieves mixes, 
and $1.57% on 5-sieves. On extra stand- 


ard 303s, 3 sieve list at $1.50, with 3-4-5 
sieve at $1.40 and 5-sieve at $1.35. There 
has been a sustained demand for peas 
out of the tri-states, with the market 
firming. Standard pod run Alaskas are 
generally held at a minimum of $1.10 
for 303s, with extra standards at $1.25. 
Standard pod run_ sweets, 303s, are 
quoted at $1.10 and upwards, with extra 
standards at $1.25-$1.30. Limited offer- 
ings of extra standard 4-sieve sweets are 
reported at $1.40-$1.45 for,303s, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CORN—Canning is getting under way 
in the tri-states, but canners are holding 
back naming opening prices until more 
midwest packers are out with their open- 
ings. Some of the midwest packers have 
opened at prices ranging from $1.45 to 
$1.55 on fancy 303s whole kernel golden, 
with extra standards at $1.35-$1.40. On 
303s faney cream style country gentle- 
man $1.65 is quoted. These prices are 
slightly over offering prices on carryover 
corn from the 1952 pack. 


BEANS—Demand for new pack green 
and wax beans in the tri-states continues 
to run ahead of the supply, and the mar- 
ket in consequence is in strong position. 
Business is reported in standard flat cut 
green bean 303s at $1.20-$1.25, with ex- 
tra standards at $1.45 and fancy French 
style at $1.55, all f.o.b. canneries. Many 
canners are quoting above these levels. 
New York State packers this week off- 
ered new pack beans at about the same 
as 1952 opening levels, with fancy 2 and 
3 sieve whole green 303s listing at $2.50. 
Fancy 2 and 3 sieve cut green 303s were 
quoted at $1.82%, with French style 
308s at $1.70, f.o.b. Faney 303s round 
pod wax opened at $2.50. 


SUCCOTASH—New York canners are 
offering new pack succotash at prices 
somewhat under last year’s levels. Fancy 
yellow lists at $1-17% for 8-ounce and 
$1.95 for 303s, with cream style at $1.10 
and $1.80, respectively. 


PEACHES—Opening prices on new 
pack California cling peaches were named 
by a number of canners during the week. 
The “going” market finds 303s quoted at 
$1.80 for fancy halves, $1.70 for choice, 
and $1.60 for standards, with 2%s at 
$2.80 for fancy, $2.50 for choice, and 
$2.35 for standards. On No. 10s, faney 
list at $9.95, choice at $9.25, standards 
at $8.40, waters at $6.75, and solid pack 
pies at $8.55, all f.o.b. California can- 
neries, for halves, with the usual dif- 
ferentials applying on sliced. Buyers 
are not coming into the market for addi- 
tional quantities in any large volume as 
yet, although there has been a fair 
amount of confirmations on _ business 
booked tentatively for private label. 


OTHER FRUITS—Opening prices on 
fruit cocktail and Bartlett pears are ex- 
pected around the end of the month. 
Reports from the Northwest indicate a 
firm opening basis for most fruits, as a 
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result of weather in-roads into canning 
fruit crops. 


BLUEBERRIES—Reports from Maine 
indicate that canners are paying growers 
substantially more than they paid last 
year for raw fruit. New pack is expected 
to open as high as $2.75 on 300s in heavy 
syrup. 


CITRUS—Florida canners continue to 
limit their juice offerings to grapefruit 
juice and tangerine juice, with prices un- 
changed. Remaining stocks of orange 
juice and blended juices are moving 
steadily into distributing channels 
against orders booked earlier in the year. 
A better demand for grapefruit sections 
is reported, with fancy 303s listing at 
$1.40 and choice at $1.35, while citrus 
salad continues strong at $2.05 for faney 
and $1.90 for choice, all f.o.b. 


SARDINES—Some canners are still 
confirming business on quarter keyless 
oils or mustards, and three-quarters key- 
less mustards at $7.00 per case. Others 
remain withdrawn from the market, how- 
ever, and are still talking a $7.50 market 
by the time canning winds up a few 
weeks hence. 


TUNA—Japanese tuna, whitemeat in 
oil, has been advanced to $14.50 per case 
for halves, ex warehouse New York. 
Stocks are short. The market for Cali- 
fornia pack ranges $14.50 to $16 per case 
for whitemeat halves, coast basis, as to 
label, with very little available. Albacore 
run off the Northwest coast has been 
very light, and a small pack is in 
prospect. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Is Good—Rains Hurting Bean Pro- 
duction—Corn Opens Below Last Year— 
Want Immediate Shipment Of Beets—Only 
Scattered Stocks Carrots—Bean Pack Not 
Shaping Up— Marked Improvement In 
Tomato Market— Kraut Cleaning Up 


Weekly—Chicago Buyers Missed Boat On . 


Local Asparagus—Brisk Trading In Stand- 
ard Peas—Peaches Open Below Last Year 
—Citrus Scarce. 


By ‘“‘Midwest”’ 


Chicago, Ill., Aug 138, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The Midwest is a 
busy place these days as the trade have 
been showing a willingness to buy as 
the new packs have become available 
and local canners are at the peak of 
their season. Peas are finished of course 
but canners here are now starting on 
both beets and corn this week and have 
been canning beans as raw stock is made 
available. Heavy rains in Wisconsin and 
resulting wet fields has been hurting 
bean production which further compli- 
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cates an already tight situation. From 
where the writer sits it appears the bean 
industry is just not going to make the 
grade insofar as sufficient production is 
concerned this year. In the face of a 
heavy demand for certain varities of 
beets, local canners have already started 
production and a full line of prices on 
the new pack is now quoted. Corn too 
is now going into cans in this area and 
an excellent pack is anticipated. Buyers 
are anxious to start some shipments of 
tens cream style and all sizes of whole 
kernel on the way to their warehouses. 
Prices have just been named and the 
first response is expected to be heavy. 
Midwestern tomatoes are early this year 
in some areas and production on a small 
scale is anticipated this week although 
nothing in the way of prices have been 
forthcoming. 

Markets generally are firm and the 
trade are showing more concern about 
getting new pack merchandise shipped 
than they are about the possibility of 
lower prices. Canned foods have been 
moving in this market and business is 
good. 


CORN—As production gets under way 
this week on the new pack of corn more 
prices are being named and it appears 
the trade, at least for the present, will 
pay $9.25 for fancy whole kernel in No. 
10 tins with 303s at $1.50 and eight 
ounce at $1.05. Fancy cream style is 
offered at $9.00, $1.45 and $1.02%. 
These prices are lower than last year’s 
opening and the trade are expected to 
show little hesitancy in arranging for 
some early shipments at these prices. 


BEETS—Wisconsin canners are now 
under way on the 1953 pack of beets 
and are offering fancy sliced beets at 
$6.50 for tens, $1.25 for 303s and $.82% 
for eight oz. Shoestrong and diced’ are 
listed at $1.10 for 303s and $5.50 for 
tens. Salad sliced are quoted at $1.05 
and $5.00 while cut are $1.05 and $5.25. 
Whole beets 60/Ov. are listed at $6.50 
for tens, 80/Ov. at $7.50; 120/Ov. at 
$9.50, 150/Ov. at $10.50, 200/Ov. $12.00 
and 400/Ov. $14.50. All varities with 
the exception of larger sizes of whole 
beets are badly needed and many orders 
were placed for immediate shipment 
even before prices were named. 2 


CARROTS—Unsold stocks of carrots 
are at a minimum and only small scat- 
tered lots are available with the new 
pack still thirty days away. Fancy diced 
are still available at $6.60 for tens with 
303s at $1.22%. Where they can be 
found fancy sliced are selling at $7.00 
and $1.30. Nothing is offered in the way 
of whole carrots. 


BEANS—Although New York and 
Wisconsin canners have been packing 
for some weeks, there is still a heavy 
unfilled demand in Chicago. The pack 
of green beans is just not shaping up 
as New York has not come up to ex- 
pectations and local canners have been 
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plagued by too much rain. With the 
short crop in other important areas it 
appears green beans will be short. Many 
Midwest canners are shipping against 
SAP orders only with the distinct possi- 
bility of prorating on these. It looks like 
another year very similar to the last 
one. 


TOMATOES—This market has shown 
a marked improvement the past few 
weeks over the lowly state to which 
tomatoes had sunk earlier. The trade 
are now willing, in fact anxious in some 
cases, to buy some good extra standard 
tomatoes and having difficulty finding 
what they need. Standard 2s sold here 
this week at $1.30 but very few offer- 
ings are available at this level. Fancy 
juice in 46 ounce tins is firmly held at 
$2.25 to $2.35 and not too much of it is 
really fancy. The coming pack will get 
under way this week in a small way and 
while prices have not been named as 
this is written they are expected any 
day. The crop looks good although total 
acreage is down from last year. 


KRAUT—Unsold stocks of kraut are 
cleaning up very nicely at prices much 
higher than last year. Current offerings 
list fancy 303s at $1.30, 2%s at $1.80 
and tens at $6.00. The 1953 pack is ex- 
pected to get under way the latter part 
of September in Wisconsin with antici- 
pated lower prices, 


ASPARAGUS—Local canners are a 
happier lot these days as asparagus is in 
a better position than it has been and 
is moving much better, helped no doubt, 
by the short situation in California. 
Chicago buyers were fooled on this one 
as they anticipated prices would ease 
off from the opening level and instead 
they moved upward. 


PEAS—There was a steady but rou- 
tine demand for peas this week with the 
bulk of the trading on standards which 
are obviously short. Prices are un- 
changed but firm with standards ex- 
pected to move up shortly. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Prices of 
new pack cling peaches reached this 
market during the week, as did first 
shipments from new pack of both cling 
peaches and cocktail, despite the ab- 
sence of prices on the latter. Peach 
prices, despite increased labor costs, due 
to terms of the recent strike settlement, 
are lower than last year’s openings. 
Representative list is as follows: Fancy 
No. 2%, $2.80 to $2.85; Choice $2.50 to 
$2.55; Standard $2.35 to $2.40; with the 
higher price applying on sliced. No. 
303s are quoted at $1.82% to $1.85 for 
fancy; $1.70 to $1.72% Choice; $1.62% 
to $1.65 for standards. 10’s are quoted 
at $10.20 to $10.40, $9.15 to $9.25, $8.30 
to $8.50 for fancy choice and standard 
halves and sliced respectively. 

The pear situation is still unsettled 
due to a lack of agreement on a price for 
raw stock. One thing seems certain and 
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that is higher prices which have led the 
trade to buy ahead from spot stocks still 
available. There has been an excellent 
business on choice tens at $11.75 and 
business could be good on 2%s if any- 
thing was offered. Fancy prune plums 
are now selling readily at $7.75 for tens 
and $2.25 for 2%s with choice at $7.00 
and $2.10. Canners are coming into the 
current pack in an excellent stock posi- 
tion. 


CITRUS—tThe important thing about 
citrus this week is really the lack of it. 
Stocks are down to where many canners 
are completely sold out or very close to 
it. Orange juice is particularly tight 
and little if anything will be available 
‘until the new pack gets under way. 
Prices are unchanged from last week 
but very firm with the trade having con- 
siderable difficulty locating needed re- 
quirements. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Strike Terms Retroactive — Fruit Acreage 
Below Year Ao—Growers Prices On Peaches 
And Pears—Tentative Peach Openings Be- 
low Spot—Apple Crop Below Last Year— 
Steady Interest In Asparagus—Spinach Sales 
Picking Up—Salmon Openings. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 13, 1953 


RETROACTIVE — While the Cali- 
fornia cannery strike is now a matter 
of history, the full effect of its settle- 
ment in the matter of prices on canned 
fruits and vegetables cannot be deter- 
mined as yet. Faced with large crops in 
many instances, and sizeable carryovers 
in some important items, canners had 
been hopeful of keeping costs at as low 
a level as possible. The new wage scale, 
retroactive to March 1, means that some 
canners are finding that their costs of 
canning asparagus and spinach are 
higher than expected, and a strengthen- 
ing of prices is noted. Prices on new 
pack fruits are making an appearance, 
with these fairly close to prices prevail- 
ing on spot holdings, 


ACREAGE—The California Crop Re- 
porting Service has just come out with 
preliminary estimates of the bearing 
‘renges of tree fruits, grapes and nuts 
in 1953. The total is placed at 1,333,370 
acres for this year, against 1,440,522 
acics in 1952. A falling off in acreage 
‘ed in apples, figs, grapes, grape- 

oranges and prunes, with gains in 
‘ies, nectarines, olives, cling peaches, 
'rec-\one peaches, pears and plums. 


UITS—A feature of the past week, 
in «ition to the settlement of the strike 
of Teamster Cannery Workers Union 

st California canneries, and closely 
‘| ing this action, was the announce- 
mu by the California Canning Peach 
‘ation of the price for this year’s 
f cling peaches. This was placed 
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at $58.00 a ton, or $7.00 a ton less than 
last year’s price. The lower price is the 
result of a larger peach crop and the 
hope that the price reduction would re- 
sult in lower retail prices and heavier 
consumption. 

This seemed assured when canners be- 
gan naming prices shortly thereafter. 
Fancy 2%’s offered at $2.80 to $2.85 
were some 40 to 45 cents below last spot 
prices; Choice at $2.50 to $2.60, down 25 
to 30 cents; and standard at $2.35 to 
$2.40, off some 15 to 25 cents from spot. 
Prices on all grades too, are below last 
year’s tentative openings. 

And at almost the same time, the Cali- 
fornia Canning Pear Association came 
out with its schedule of prices to mem- 
bers for canning pears, with this rang- 
ing from $68.00 to $77.50 a ton, or about 
$7.00 a ton less than had been suggested. 
Little fruit was lost to growers because 
of the strike, with most of this confined 
to freestone peaches. Growers sending 
fruit to the fresh markets were com- 
pelled to accept very low prices, because 
of the larger quantities offered. 

The pack of apricots will be slightly 
less than would have been the case had 
the strike of cannery workers not been 
called. The result has been a strength- 
ening of the market for the canned item, 
with less of a margin between high and 
low quotations. During the week there 
have been sales reported at $3.35 for 
fancy halves in No. 2%s, with choice 
moving at $2.95 and $2.97% and stand- 
ard at $2.70. New pack cherries are firm 
at $4.25 to $4.35 for fancy No. 2%s. 
$4.00 for choice and $3.60 for fancy. 

A lot of interest is being shown in 
fruit cocktail for early delivery, unsold 
stocks of last year’s pack being exceed- 
ingly small. Some large canners have 
been sold out for a month or two. Can- 
ning got under way on this item as soon 
as possible after the strike was settled, 
with some canners-promising shipment 
about the middle of the month. Some 
sales are reported at $3.45 for No. 2% 
fancy and $3.25 for choice, or the same 
as had been prevailing on spot. Revised 
grade standards went into effect about 
the time most operators began working 
on the new pack. 


APPLESAUCE—A good demand is 
reported for California applesauce of the 
new pack, with emphasis on early de- 
liveries. The crop of Gravensteins is 
about twenty percent less than that of 
last year, with the market for growers 
more favorable than in recent years. 
Last year’s pack was moved out well in 
advance of the new season and the new 
pack is selling at close to the prices that 
have been prevailing on old pack in re- 
cent months. Some of the early sales 
were made contingent on early deliveries. 


ASPARAGUS—A steady interest is 
being maintained on canned asparagus, 
with some canners completely sold up 
and others unable to fill early orders in 
full on some items. Some changes are 


being made in price lists, with canners 
advancing All-green Colossal spears in 
No. 2s at $4.30. Earlier, sales of this 
item were made at $4.05. 


SPINACH—California spinach is be- 
ing more firmly held than a few weeks 
ago and sales are picking up in volume 
with some of the larger packers. For 
strictly fancy, sales are being made at 
$1.25 for No. 2, $1.45 for No. 2% and 
$4.50 for No. 10. The price war between 
some of the smaller canners seems to 
have come to an end. 


»ALMON—Opening prices on Alaska 
salmon have been brought out by several 
interests and these are about the same 
for new pack as have been prevailing of 
late for 1952 pack, or slightly less than 
prices a year ago. New pack red salmon 
is quoted quite generally at $27.00 for 
1’s tall, against yast year’s opening of 
$27.00 to $30.00; pinks $18.50, against 
$19.00-$20.00 a year ago; medium reds, 
$20.00 and chums, $14.50. The pack to 
date is running close to 350,000 cases 
less than a year ago, the heaviest fall- 
ing off being in the prized red fish. On 
Aug. 1, the total pack for 91 canneries 
was 1,663,047 cases, made up of king 
salmon, 53,849 cases; red, 859,910; pink, 
323,867; chum, 397,656, and coho, 27,765. 
Buying has so far been on a rather 
limited scale. 


TUNA—tThe pack of tuna and tuna- 
line fish in California in June amounted 
to 699,263 cases, against 805,955 for the 
corresponding month in 1952, but the 
total for the first six months of the year 
was 3,133,888 cases, against 2,904,405 
cases for the like period a year ago. The 
most spectacular showing has been made 
by anchovies, with 1,065,534 cases for 
the first six months this year against 
47,159 a year earlier. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 11-13, 1953—-WESTERN RE- 
GIONAL FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, Ist 
Annual, San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 15-24, 1953 — NATIONAL 
MACARONI WEEK, sponsored by National 
Macaroni Institute, Tomato Council, Inc., 
and Can Manufacturers Institute. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-31, 1953 — NATIONAL 
HONEY WEEK, sponsored by American 
Honey Institute. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 


PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
4.20 
Large 4.00 
Medium/Small 3.75 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
1.75-1.82144 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
15.00-15.50 
East, All Gr. Spears, 
No. 300 3.85 
No. 2 4.35 
Lge., No. 300 3.80 
No. 2 4.25 
Lge./Med., No. 3.70 
No. 2 4.20 
Cut, Spears, No. 300........cceseeeee 2.50 
BEANS, StrInGcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz......... 1.0214-1.05 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 303............ 1.70 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. .......... -85-.90 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
New York 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303............ 1.80 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv. 1.70 
Ex. Std., No. 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 3038, 1 sv. ........... 2.70 
No. 10, 1 sv. sabubiiidadoleenebesuhcbeiay 14.75 
No. 
No. 25 
No. 5 
No. 2.5 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 1.80 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv.....1.55 
No. 10, 4 sv. "8.50 
Cut, Neo. SOB 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 
Fey., Wh. 1 sv., No. 303......2.35-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2 sv., 3038 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
4 sv., No. 10 11.00 
Fey., Vert., No. 308.............. 2.30-2.45 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038.............. 1.95 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 10 9.85 
5 sv., No. 303 1.621% 
No. 10 9.35 
Ch., Cut, 4 sv., No. 303............ 1.72% 
No. 10 9.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.85 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.85 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States. — 
Midwest, Fcy., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00. 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
No. 10. .... 6.50 
Diced, No. 308 . 
Cut, No. 308 ..... 
No. 10, Whole, 
7.50 
60/0 sa 6.50 


TEXAS, Fey., Sl., No. 5.50 
Fey Diced, No. 10 ......... 5.00 
Quartered, No. 10 .. 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/80... ..6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.22%)-1.25 
No. 10 6.60 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308............ 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
East (New Pack—Tentative) 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303 65 
Shoépeg, Fey., No. 303................1. 75 
No. 10 .00 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303 45 
Ex. Std., No. 303. 35 
Mipwest (New Pack— Tentative) 


W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z.. 


12 oz. Vac 
9.25-9.7 


C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308......1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.00 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Ex. Std., Uner., 8 -85-.90 
No. 3038 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

New York SWEETS 

Fey.,. 2 & 2 evs, Mo: BOB 2.35 
3 sv., No. 308.......... 
3-4-5 sv., No. 303. acto 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808......000000 1.50 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv., 1.35 

MIpWesT ALASKAS 

No. 303 2.50 

No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 1.62% 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

- 1.42%-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Mipwest SWEETS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 

1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

No. 10 8.50-8.75 

974%4-1.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 1.75 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 

ix. Std., 4 sv.. No. Sug. 

No, 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. SOB 1.30 
No. 7.00-7.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 2 1.42% 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Utah, Fey., No. 2Y 1.85-1.90 
Texas, No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 
SWEET POTATOES 
Md., No. 2%, Fey., Sy. 8.25 
No. 10 12.50 
Texas, Wh., No. 2 2.05 
TOMATOES 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
Std., No. 1 951.00 
1.1214-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.25-7.00 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 2........000 1.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2......ss0sse0s 2.00 
1.75-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Indiana 
Fey., Wh., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
1.90-2.10 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 1 Nom. 
No, 2 1.35 
No. 2% at 2.00 
No. 10 Nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......000 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303... 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.59 
No. 2% 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 2.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.5214 
No. 10 9.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.........00 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1... 87% 
No. 10 5.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No, 246 2.95-2.971% 
-10.50-10.75 
Std., No. 2.65-2.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
CHERRIES (New pack) 
No. 10 12.00 


No. 1 2.521%4-2.60 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 
No, 1 2.35-2.40 
No, 2% 3.80-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% ‘ 3.60 

COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 1 or 303. 2.12% 
No, 2% 3.45-3.50 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 12.00 

PEACHES 

Choice, No. 


N.W., Fey., Bart., 8 oz. . 
No. 10 13.00 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.20 
No. 2% 
No. 5 

Calif., Fey., 

Std., No. 2% 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........0008 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 

JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 nom 

46 oz. nom 
GRAPEFRUIT 

5-1.021% 

46 oz. 05-2.25 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 nom. 

46 oz. nom. 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 

TOMATO 

46 oz, 2.40-2.50 

46 oz. 2.40-2.55 
No. 10 5.75 

46 oz. 2.25-2.45 

46 02. 2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 

FISH 
SALMON—Prer Casr 

Alaska, Red, No, IT.......... 27.00-28.00 
1's 17.50-18.00 

Medium, Red, No. IT......... 20.00-21.00 

10.50 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 14.50-15.00 
8.00-8.50 

SARDINES—l'er Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless.................... 7.00 
Tews ty 


White Meat, 


Fey., Light Meat, 
Chunks and Flakes........ 11.50-13.50 


Wet 
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